Gen. Janies Gavin 
As the Alternative? 

By Marquis Childs 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Gen James M. 
Gavin walked out and slammed the 
do'o'r the other day. The reverberation 
brought an astonishing response. It was 
a small door — Gavin resigned from the 
Massachusetts Democratic Advisory 
Council, an organization with little in- 
fluence and less power, saying he could 
not support President Johnson for re- 
election in 1968. But his resignation 
came as the climax to what has been per- 
haps the best-informed attack, from the 
military, diplomatic and political view, 
on the expanding war in Vietnam. 

Hundreds, it must be thousands by 
now since the flow continues, of letters 
and telegrams are pouring in on Gavin. 
In a sampling of this response a high 
percentage urge him to run for Presi- 
dent next year. One thing the letters 
Show above all else is the great desire of 
citizens of high and low rank to find an 
alternative not only to the Johnson war 
policy but to the President himself. 
Many of the writers urging Gavin to put 
himself forward as a candidate scarcely 
heard of him before he slammed the 
door. 
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HERE, chosen at random, are what 
some of the letters and telegrams show. 
From Denver: the writer wants to start 
at once a Gavin-for-President club either 
with or without the general’s sanction. 
A woman in a small town in New York 
encloses a dollar bill promising she will 
try to send more if only Gavin will take 
his case to the country. 

A prominent politician in Arkansas 
writes to say that while he has been a 
life-long Democrat and managed several 
statewide campaigns, he would switch 
his allegiance to vote for Gavin on the 
Republican ticket. Many of the writers 
say they are Democrats or independents 
who voted for Johnson in 1964 but will 
never vote for him again. 

Others pay their respects in most un- 
complimentary terms to all the Republi- 
can prospects. They want a new face. A 
woman in New Hampshire sends a 
check for $15 in the hope it will help to 
get a Gavin-for-President movement go- 
ing. A Bostonian with a prominent name 
writes, “Just give me a go sign.” 

No one could be more astonished by 
this response than Gavin himself. Natu- 
rally it is flattering. And since he, too, 
has a most urgent sense of the need to 
present an alternative next year he can- 


not ignore it. 

As clearly as he sees the perils of 
sinking deeper and deeper into the trap 
of the escalating war, with the overhang- 
ing threat of Chinese intervention, 
Gavin realizes that getting out of the 
war will be perilous. He is convinced 
that only a Republican with a moderate, 
middle-of-the-road identity can bring it 
off. The danger Gavin sees is that the 
country will be torn apart with charges 
of appeasement, sell-out, the sacrifice of 
thousands of American lives in vain. 

. Appearing before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on Feb. 21, Gavin 
gave testimony that reads today like a 
prophecy of what was to come. He was 
not recommending, as any critic of Viet- 
nam is immediately accused of doing, 
cutting and running. With 275,000 Ameri- 
can troops in Vietnam, as he testified 
a year before, it would be possible to 
extend the task of pacification from 
centers of strength enlisting the full sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese. 
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BUT in warning of the neglect of 
domestic needs with spending on the 
war constantly spiraling, the note of 
prophecy was strongest. “A small part 
of what we have spent in Vietnam in the 
last 10 years,” Gavin testified, “if ap- 
plied to our own problems here at 
home would have improved tremendous- 
ly the conditions in our own country 
while at the same time we would today 
he in a much better condition to help 
others.” 

Because he feels a deep responsibility 
to do what he can to help present a 
clear alternative in 1968, Gavin is talk- 
ing to potential Republican candidates. 
To say that he himself could he a candi- 
date sounds as fantastic to him as it 
does to any objective observer of the 
confused political scene. Yet it is no 
more fantastic than his own career. 

Born in the coal-mining area of Penn- 
sylvania, he was orphaned at the age of 
two and brought up by adopted parents. 
Working throughout his teens he never 
had a formal high school education. En- 
listing in the Army as a private he was 
admitted to West Point on merit in 
1924. He rose rapidly to lieutenant gen- 
eral and in 1955 became the Army’s 
chief of research and development. Fol- 
lowing his retirement in a dispute over 
“massive retaliation” in the Eisenhower 
Administration, President John F. Ken- 
nedy named him Ambassador to France. 
He is today head of Arthur D. Little, a 
management consulting firm with an 
annual business of $35,000,000 a year. 
Into that record have gone remarkable 
intellect, stamina and suxeness of judg- 
ment. 



